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make truth a property of ideas. Some make it a property of things, 
events, objects. That Columbus discovered America, that water is 
H 2 0, are truths independent of any ideas. Well then, is not this 
type of intellectualism committed to absolutistic rationalism? If 
things, events, are properly called truths, then the universe must be 
conceived as a truth-system, i. e., a system of relations of reason, or 
as "objective thought." The frantic disclaimers of many contem- 
porary anti-pragmatists of sympathy with the Hegelian theory of 
truth (or that of Bradley or Royce) seem rather amusing. What 
escape from sophistic subjectivism have they except this theory? 
The other day I ran across the following quotation from Bossuet in 
Janet's Final Causes: "If I now ask where and in what subject 
these truths subsist, eternal and immutable as they are, I am obliged 
to own a being wherein truth eternally subsists and is always under- 
stood ; and this being must be the truth itself, and must be all truth ; 
and from it is derived the truth in all that is." 2 Why not, if truths 
exist per se in the order of nature ? 

The non-pragmatist, if logical, thus appears as either a pure sub- 
jectivist or as an objective absolutist. Usually he is not logical, but 
oscillates at will between the two positions, using one at need to cover 
up the weakness of the other. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 

A FEW WORDS IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR MOORE'S 
CRITICISM OF "ANTI-PRAGMATISME" 

THE interesting discussion of my "Anti-Pragmatisme" by Pro- 
fessor Moore in the issue of this Journal, for May 27 calls for 
a few words in reply. 

That the ideas expressed in the work under consideration should 
not meet with the entire approval of pragmatists was to be ex- 
pected; and that a critic should not present the author's views just 
as the latter would have done himself— there is nothing strange in 
that. This is human nature, and we all have our share of it. I may 
be justified, however, in asking to be allowed to correct just one 
false impression conveyed to the reader of Mr. Moore's criticism who 
would not be acquainted with the book itself. Mr. Moore gives it as 
my claim that: "Intellectualism is to save us from the 'consequences' 
of pragmatism— especially the American brand of pragmatism — 
which are : a crass materialism, a characteristic ' opportunism, ' and 
Philistinism in general, in which all moral control breaks down and 

'English translation, page 395. 
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which is to aid in 'humanity cutting off its own head.' " I never 
spoke of "crass materialism"; neither do I believe that pragmatism, 
as a philosophy, is responsible for those things Mr. Moore has in 
mind, if they exist. Par from saying that they would be conse- 
quences of pragmatic philosophy, I said that pragmatic philosophy 
would save us from them when they threaten us. 1 I said that, 
because it is a philosophy which takes into consideration moral con- 
sequences, while philosophy— intellectualistic philosophy— aims at 
truth for the sake of truth only, pragmatism was useful : and I said 
further that, as, after all, life is more important to us than 
scientific thought, pragmatism ought to triumph, and probably 
will triumph, "not because it is true, but because it is false," 
i. e., because scientific truth is sad: if humanity is happier when 
philosophers conceal truth from their fellow men, then philoso- 
phers ought to try to keep truth for themselves and not spread 
it abroad. "What I reproach pragmatists for (and the reason why I 
call my book "Anti-pragmatisme") is that they try to persuade us 
that scientific theories agree with pragmatic or useful theories; 
they take usefulness not only in the logical sense, but also in the 
social or moral sense, thereby creating a confusion between philos- 
ophy and moral philosophy. Thus against pragmatism I do not 
protest, hut only against pragmatic philosophers. 

Now, in maintaining that truth regarding moral or social life is 
sad, am I saying something so surprising? I think not; for, is not, 
for instance, Christianity, which is the religion and belief of the 
best part of humanity, based on that very idea: truth is discourag- 
ing, and it is from the outside, from religious revelation alone that 
comfort can be brought unto us? So I may be "naive," but I am at 
least in good Christian company. 

"What a beautiful reductio ad absurdum of pure thought," ex- 
claims my critic. No, not of pure thought, but of the gratuitous 
assumption, shared by pragmatists, that truth must necessarily be 
good. It is certainly good— I would rather say useful— to know 
truth, even if it is bad, so that we may parry its effects ; but it re- 
mains bad in essence, anyway. It is good that a physician should 
know that a patient has appendicitis and not pneumonia, for the 
sake of the treatment of the illness ; but it does not mean that any of 
the diseases is good in itself. 

I am very sincerely sorry that I have been so misunderstood by 
a philosopher like Professor Moore. Such muck-raking criticism of 

*I even did more: on pages 70-71 I warned myself against those who accused 
pragmatism of favoring " particulierement les appetits grossiers." And 1 wrote : 
" Nous sommes Men certains qu'avec James le pragmatisme n'aura jamais que 
de hautes et genereuses visees." 
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modern society as he finds in my book I abhor as unworthy of a 
philosopher, who has to understand, not to judge. I had thought, 
from many accounts elsewhere, that I had succeeded in making my- 
self clear; 2 I had also hoped that some sentences like the following, 
interspersed, on purpose, all through the book, would protect me 
against this interpretation, at least with those who, like Professor 
Moore, surely were not intending to write a sensational article: 

"Nous ne reprochons nullement a la societe d'etre pragmatique 
c'est a dire de veiller a ses intexets; nous trouvons cela parfaitement 
legitime au contraire, et du reste le mot "interets" peut etre pris 
dans le sens le plus large et si Von veut le plus eleve. Mais nous re- 
prochons a une ecole de philosophes modernes de vouloir forcer, 
pour ainsi dire, la philosophic impersonnelle, la science amorale, la 
nature indifferente a parler le meme langage que nos aspirations et 
nos passions, — et, meme, nous le voidons bien, que nos genereuses 
aspirations, que nos nobles passions" . . . (pp. 3-4). 

Or again: "Nous sommes en parfaite sympathie avec I'aeuvre 
sociale que se propose le pragmatisme—qui est en somme de rendre 
I'humanite aussi heureuse que possible— mais nous ne croyons pas que 
les moyens adoptes . . . soient les seuls possibles, ou meme les meii- 
lews" ... (p. 239). 3 

With regard to "bossism," I agree that there are two explana- 
tions possible ; either it is a natural and unavoidable product of our 
modern conception of democracy (which is not the only concep- 
tion, by the way), as I maintain in my book; or it is, to use the 
picturesque expression of Professor Moore, a case of "social ap- 
pendicitis" which can be operated upon. The question is: which one 
of the two explanations is correct ? Professor Moore has not shown 
that mine was not. 

Regarding "intellectualism" from the logical point of view, 
"many will fail to find anything new in support of it." In this Mr. 
Moore is right ; nothing new need be said. My position is simply that 
pragmatism as an epistemological theory has obscured the philosoph- 
ical sky, and that a wind of old intellectualism, which means nothing 
more than plain reasoning, should blow off the clouds. Yes, hon- 
estly, I think the "law of contradiction" is a good enough test, and 

'Just as I write this the June number of Current Literature reaches me 
with an article on " Anti-Pragmatisme." Once more an author, though not 
taking my side, has seen and stated with perfect fairness my point of view. 

■I know that some pragmatists protest against such "pragmatic" tend- 
encies of their philosophy. That this is, however, if not consciously, at least 
unconsciously, the origin of this movement among philosophers, I have tried to 
show in my book. Whether I have succeeded or not, is immaterial for the point 
under discussion, which is: Have I, or have I not, accused pragmatism of 
breeding "crass materialism," and so forth? 
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I blame pragmatists chiefly for ignoring it. Now, we all know that 
some of them say they do not ignore it; and those who admit that 
they do, are considered "undesirable citizens in the realm of prag- 
matism" by the others. It is, therefore, a very delicate point; 
the fact is that when you accuse them of doing it they protest vigor- 
ously; but as soon as they are not watched, especially when they 
attack intellectualism, they advocate it in provoking fashion. I 
can not see anything except a violation of the principle of contra- 
diction in this sentence of an article which I find in the same issue 
of the Journal in which appears Professor Moore's criticism of my 
book ; it is signed Helen Thompson Wooley : ' ' Nor is it a damning 
admission to the pragmatist to agree that a given content of thought 
may be truth under one set of circumstances and falsehood under 
another, because for him truth is never inherent in the content of an 
idea, but always in its function" (p. 301). Do not pass, at your 
convenience, from the logical to the psychological domain— if you do 
it, this is enough for me to condemn your philosophy. 

As to the ' ' lack of anything like an adequate appreciation of the 
real issue, ' ' I will not discuss it ; and this is my reason for it : if we 
believe pragmatists, not one yet except those who belong to the 
guild, has been able to understand them. No one criticising them 
has yet escaped this summary judgment— "You do not see the 
point;" but they keep on refusing to tell where exactly they are 
misunderstood. This they have been told over and over again ; but 
Professor Moore once more adopts this very easy policy: "Into the 
issue itself we can not go." 4 Why not? When will those who have 
conscientiously tried to understand— and they are many— ever find 
light on pragmatism, if the adepts will not tell them ? All Professor 
Moore consents to say is this: "For him [me] if logic and ethics are 
different, they must be independent, or even 'opposed.' " Yes! cer- 
tainly, if you remain consistently in the domain of epistemology. 
The whole first part of my book endeavors to prove that, especially 
against Professor Dewey. There are not two logics, one for ethics 
and one for other departments of science. I am perfectly ready to 
let the independent reader decide between Professor Dewey and 
myself. But if this is the "point at issue"— as the quoted sentence 
seems to imply — I really do not see how Professor Moore can tell 
that I did not appreciate it. I discussed it, although perhaps not in 
the spirit of pragmatism, for almost 100 pages. 

Just one word more: Professor Moore points out two passages 
where, according to him, I have misinterpreted Professor Dewey's 

* Cf. Professor Dewey speaking of the chapter of " Anti-Pragmatisme " 
concerning him : " A becoming modesty forbids my dealing with it " . . ., in 
the Philosophical Review, July, 1909. 
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essay. I went over the difficult texts of Mr. Dewey again, and 
it seems to me that I understand them exactly. In the first one (pp. 
293-4 of the criticism) I understand, just like Professor Moore, that 
psychology can not give us the moral ideal. Perhaps my critic was 
led astray by the French sentence where the negation in the second 
part of the sentence is not repeated ; he translates : ' ' The content of 
the moral ideal, and that therefore." In the article published in 
English I had written myself, nor therefore. . . . 5 My second misin- 
terpretation, according to Professor Moore, is that I substitute the 
word "judgment" for "character" to "make a case of contradic- 
tion." I do not see that it makes a difference, as judgment (and this 
is just the originality of pragmatism at this point) is a mere "ex- 
pression of the character"— so if the character becomes logical, it 
would seem that the judgment would become so too. 

Those are the only two passages where Professor Moore points 
out with precision that, according to him I did not do justice to Pro- 
fessor Dewey. Of course he picked out the worst ... so I do not 
think that, after all, my criticism is of only a "captious" character. 

With the above reservation, I express my thanks to Professor 
Moore for his criticism. Albert Schinz. 

Bbyn Maws, Pa. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Has the Psychological Laboratory Proved Helpful? Lorenzo Michel- 
angelo Billia. The Monist, July, 1909. Pp. 351-366. 
Under the above title Lydia G. Robinson has translated for the July 
issue of The Monist an address delivered by Professor Billia, of the 
University of Turin, before the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg, on September 4, 1908. Professor Billia remarks, at the open- 
ing of his address, that many people will find in the statement of his 
question a negative reply, but adds that his intention is " to put a ques- 
tion without giving the answer, to state a problem without solving it." 
Yet we read, toward the conclusion of the address : " Even in simple 
negligence, even in that eagerness which has made of psychology a re- 
search into conditions and effects without consideration of endeavor and 
liberty, one may say that in spite of all its good intentions, the psycholog- 
ical laboratory destroys psychology and also ethics." This statement, 
which laboratory workers will read with amusement or surprise, but 
hardly with chagrin, does not warrant, in Professor Billia's opinion, the 
conclusion that i;he laboratory should be suppressed and its doors closed. 
" Not at all. I have said that I would state questions and not that I 
would draw conclusions. I would only make a proposition. It is not 
necessary to suppress anything or to close anything. It is necessary to 
5 This Journal, Vol. V., p. 624. 



